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Established — 1893 

Statutory  authority — General  Statutes,  1949  Revi- 
sion, Sections  1608  to  1625 


Administrative  head — Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Execu- 
tive Secretary 

Deputy  administrator — Jefferson  D.  Hicks,  Ad- 
ministrative Assistant 

Central  office — State  Office  Building,  Room  G4; 
Telephone  7-6341,  Ext.  775 

Average  number  of  full-time  employees — 50 

Funds  for  operation  fiscal  year  1049-1950 — 
Legislative  appropriation,  $238,902  00  (less 
$11,400.00  restricted — Net  $227,502.00).  Amelia 
Frost  Fund,  $1,036.43.  New  Haven  County  Cot- 
ton Fund,  $100,726.54 


ZSrrn^TL  ..  n„  Expenditures  fscal  year  1949-1950 — 

iSSSSSSSSSSSS*  Recurring  operating  expenditures,  State  Funds 

(including  capital  outlay)  Gross  $224,760.84. 
Sales  and  Service  Fund  (rehabilitation)  $134,224.88,  $24,295.48. 
Amelia  Frost  Fund,  no  expenditures.  New  Haven  Cotton  Countv  Fund, 
$2,263.66 

Organisation  structure — Investigation  and  case  work;  education  and 
counseling;  rehabilitation  and  employment;  home  teaching  and  visita- 
tion; sales  service  and  home  industries;  prevention  of  blindness; 
Mother  s counseling  and  the  preschool  blind  child ; vending  stands  and 
business  opportunities;  deaf-blind;  talking  books  for  the  blind;  book- 
keeping and  accounts;  office  supervision;  stenographic  and  filing;  pub- 
licity and  information  ; leisure  time  activities;  administrative  section. 


A blind  woman  will  take  off  this  month  by  plane  for  a tour  of  Spain, 
Italy  and  France;  which  serves  to  recall  to  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Board  a visit  to  a Stamford  home  on  a January  day  in  1920.  Parents, 
aunts  and  cousins  crowded  into  the  moderately  large  kitchen  until  there 
was  only  standing  room;  but  the  least  disconcerted  of  the  entire  as- 
semblage was  a seven-year-old  child  with  brown  curls,  a well  formed 
chin  and  snapping  black  eyes.  Every  adult  in  the  room  was  bent  upon 
explaining  that  the  child  could  not  see. 
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How  our  Jennie  has  progressed  through  the  years  would  be  a gladden- 
ing story — for  it  has  been  one  obstacle  after  another  met,  face  to  the  front, 
and  surmounted.  It  is  not  presumptuous,  however,  to  say  that  this  Board, 
and  the  bountiful  provision  made  available  by  the  State,  have  been  potent 
factors  in  assisting  her  to  achieve  a happy  and  useful  life.  She  was 
graduated  from  the  Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind,  obtained  business 
college  training  in  the  use  of  the  dictaphone,  and  in  1940,  was  placed  bv 
the  Executive  Secretary  with  the  Connecticut  State  Employment  Service 
as  dictaphone  operator,  where  she  has  since  been  employed.  It  is  some- 
thing of  a secret  where  the  funds  are  coming  from  to  pay  for  her  air- 
plane holiday.  There  is  an  anonymous  donor  who.  we  conclude,  is  a per- 
son who  has  admired  the  genuineness  of  her  mettle.  A school  teacher 
with  sight  is  to  accompany  her,  and  we  are  happy  to  wish  them  both  a 
happy  journey. 

We  call  attention  to  this  circumstance  to  indicate  that  the  loss  of  a 
major  sense  like  sight  need  not  be  a crippling  circumstance.  It  often  serves 
as  an  incentive,  with  the  result  that  the  individual  enjoys  a fuller  life. 

DICTAPHONE  OPERATOR  EOR  THIRTY  YEARS 

Only  last  February  a dictaphone  operator,  who  was  graduated  from 
the  Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind  and  Perkins  Institution,  marked 
the  completion  of  thirty  years  of  useful  service  at  the  Trinity  Street 
office  of  the  Phoenix  Insurance  Company  in  Hartford.  She  was  given  a 
generous  check,  a pair  of  gold  earrings  and  an  announcement  was  made 
of  an  increase  in  salary.  This  operator  transcribes  dictation  of  eight  men. 
She  finds  the  work  calls  for  close  concentration  but  she  has  been  com- 
mended for  her  accuracy.  This  was  the  first  dictaphone  placement  made 
by  this  Board,  and  what  a profound  satisfaction  was  experienced  when 
it  had  been  accomplished. 

EMPLOYMENT  FOR  BLIND  GRADUATES 

It  is  gratifying  that  we  can  report  that  four  blind  students,  a girl  and 
three  boys,  who  have  been  assisted  to  complete  their  studies  for  gradua- 
tion at  the  University  of  Connecticut,  have  been  enabled  by  the  Board  to 
find  congenial  employment.  One  will  teach  at  the  Connecticut  School  for 
the  Blind,  one  at  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  a third  at  the  Okla- 
homa School  for  the  Blind,  and  a fourth  has  been  engaged  as  tutor  and 
mentor  for  a ten-year-old  boy  in  a well-to-do  family  in  a western  Con- 
necticut town. 

Four  other  blind  students  on  the  collegiate  level  have  been  assisted 
by  the  Board  the  past  academic  year — one  each  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut,  Yale,  Springfield  College,  and  the  University  of  Bridgeport. 

One  of  our  seven  blind  home  teachers  was  enrolled  in  the  summer 
course  for  workers  for  the  blind  on  the  University  of  Michigan  campus 
last  summer. 

Two  blind  boys  and  a blind  girl  will  be  graduated  from  the  Connecti- 
cut School  for  the  Blind  this  month,  and  the  Board  is  interested  in  voca- 
tional opportunities  for  these  young  people. 


- ,0  board  of  education  of  the  blind 

BLIND  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  AT  CAMP 

A member  of  the  Board's  staff  has  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Camping  privileges  for  Handicapped  Children  for  two  years  and  has 
assisted  in  raising  funds  for  the  enterprise.  Last  summer  three  b ind  boys 
and  a blind  girl  enjoyed  camping  opportunities  afforded  by  this  com- 
mittee. 


405  GAINFULLY  EMPLOYED 

Through  the  vears  the  Board  has  established  an  enviable  reputation 
for  its  ability  to  place  blind  persons  in  remunerative  employment.  Our 
records  indicate  there  are  now  405  blind  persons  gainfully  employed  in 
Connecticut.  This  is  approximately  15  percent  of  the  blind.  A break 
down  of  the  figures  discloses  there  are  120  males  and  25  females  employed 
in  industrial  pursuits;  and  192  males  and  68  females  engaged  in  non-in- 
dustrial enterprises. 


WITH  FEDERAL  FUNDS 

During  the  present  year  the  Board  has  carried  out  a rehabilitation 
program  which  has  served  188  clients.  Of  this  number,  fifty-three  have 
been  placed  in  gainful  employment  at  wages  which  vary  from  a low  of 
$20  a week  to  a high  of  $60  a week  with  the  general  average  of  the  group 
approximating  $40  weekly. 

In  carrying  out  the  rehabilitation  program,  funds  to  the  extent  of 
$26,462  were  made  available  by  the  Federal  Government  to  this  Board 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  100  percent  of  administration,  and  guidance 
and  placement  costs  and  50  percent  of  the  costs  of  rehabilitation  services 
to  the  clients.  The  average  expenditure  amounted  to  $155  for  each  client. 

The  types  of  services  rendered  to  the  clients  included  ten  who  re- 
ceived eye  surgery  and  treatment,  ten  who  received  glasses  and  artificial 
eyes,  nine  hospitalization,  fortv-two  training  and  training  materials,  six 
maintenance  and  transportation,  and  five  who  received  occupational  tools 
and  equipment,  for  a total  cost  of  $9,718  or  a State  share  of  $4,859. 

Because  of  economic  conditions,  placement  of  blind  clients  was  some- 
what less  than  for  the  previous  year  but  this  was  offset  in  part  by  the 
increased  earning  power  of  those  who  have  been  successfully  placed.  The 
net  result  is  about  the  same  amount  of  earned  income  for  the  group  who 
are  employed  which  would  result  in  approximately  the  same  tax  pro- 
ducing capacity  of  these  employed  individuals. 

THE  PRE-SCHOOL  BLIND 

For  the  twelve  months  ended  December  51  last,  452  new  cases  were 
added  to  the  Board’s  roster.  1 his  is  by  far  the  largest  increase  in  the 
history  of  the  Board.  Of  the  452  new  cases,  155  were  children. 

Within  the  past  decade  medical  science  has  perfected  methods  for 
preserving  the  lives  of  prematurely  born  children.  About  twelve  percent 
of  children  so  born  are  blind  from  retrolental  fibroplasia.  The  condition 
cannot  be  ameliorated.  I hese  children  are  now  beginning  to  filter  into 
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the  school  population.  Our  records  as  of  May  of  the  present  year  indi- 
cate there  are  seventy-nine  children  in  Connecticut  who  are  blind  as  a 
result  of  this  formation.  Of  this  number  ten  have  already  been  admitted 
to  the  Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind  while  thirteen  others,  although 
of  school  age,  have  not  been  entered  as  yet.  These  figures  focus  attention 
on  merely  one  visual  defect.  There  are  additional  children  who  are  blind 
from  congenital  cataracts  and  other  anomalies. 

How  to  meet  this  dislocating  influx  of  blind  children  at  the  Connecti- 
cut School  for  the  Blind  is  causing  concern.  This  is  a privately  operated, 
philanthropic  institution,  moderately  endowed.  Faced  with  conditions 
which  would  seem  to  call  for  an  expansion  of  its  facilities,  it  may  deem 
it  expedient  to  turn  over  all  its  assets  to  the  State,  or  to  ask  the  General 
Assembly  for  funds  to  enlarge  its  plant.  The  State  has  been  generous  in 
the  past ; the  1949  General  Assembly  appropriated  $52,000  for  capital 
expenses.  Necessary  funds  might  be  forthcoming  but  the  investment  of 
more  and  more  money  in  brick  and  mortar  is  not  a too  satisfying  solution. 
If  the  blind  children  of  superior  mental  ability  could  by  some  means  be 
provided  for  in  the  public  school  system  there  would  be  no  need  for  plant 
expansion. 


GUIDANCE  FOR  PARENTS 

The  considerable  number  of  pre-school  blind  children  who  are  known 
to  the  Board  (120),  has  called  for  a program  of  visits  in  the  homes. 
Necessary  eye  care  and  hospitalization,  when  indicated,  have  been  pro- 
vided ; and  the  parents  have  been  instructed  in  the  care  and  development 
of  the  blind  child.  Due  to  the  number  of  children  who  have  been  bereft 
of  sight  because  of  retrolental  fibroplasia,  not  a few  of  the  parents  have 
expressed  a desire  for  group  meetings  where  they  could  discuss  matters 
calling  for  a solution.  In  consequence,  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
such  gatherings  with  an  ophthalmologist  or  child  specialist  present.  In 
cooperation  with  the  Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind  a one-day  insti- 
tute for  parents  was  held  at  the  School  on  June  1.  The  Board  is  now 
preparing  and  issuing  to  all  parents  of  pre-school  blind  children  a monthly 
bulletin  of  pertinent  information  and  suggestions  called  “The  Guide  Post.” 

BLIND  TEACHERS  TRAVEL  74,631  MILES 

The  open  winter  has  enabled  our  seven  blind  home  teachers  to  make 
a new  high  record  for  miles  traveled  in  the  past  twelve  months — a total  of 
74,631.  Two  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  two  hours  were  spent  in  travel; 
9,350  calls  were  made;  and  5,247  lessons  were  given  in  handcrafts  and 
home  duties.  These  services  were  extended  to  612  blind  adults  in  their 
own  homes.  Sixty-two  of  these  adults  were  deaf  and  blind,  and  one  of 
the  teachers  has  given  time  and  thought  to  them.  When  we  indicate  that 
the  person  was  blind,  was  visited  in  his  home  and  was  instructed  in  a 
handcraft  we  do  not  recount  all  that  has  taken  place.  The  former  bus 
driver,  blind,  paralyzed  and  a bed  patient  for  seventeen  years  has  the  use 
of  his  voice,  can  hear,  and  the  teacher  adapts  her  methods  to  his  special 
needs.  The  blind  diabetic,  with  a leg  amputated,  is  encouraged  to  join  the 
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Over  Sixty  Club  and  finds  that  she  can  wash  the  dishes.  But  what  of  the 
blind  woman  whose  limbs  are  slowly  becoming  hidebound  from  sclero- 
derma? A talking  book  appliance  has  meaning  for  her.  Frequently  it  is 
not  merely  the  handicap  of  blindness  that  must  be  met  and  mastered  on 
these  home  visits — but  something  more  crippling,  deep  seated  and  vital. 
The  teacher  must  rely  upon  all  her  resources  of  mind,  physical  stamina 
and  spirit  to  cope  with  the  need. 

We  found  it  pleasant  recently  to  sit  and  talk  with  one  of  our  ex- 
perienced teachers,  and  to  ask  her  to  name  her  most  interesting  pupil. 
She  thought  it  might  be  Dickie,  totally  blind  and  physically  handicapped, 
a bed  patient  in  his  early  teens  Friends  showered  kindnesses  on  the  blind, 
crippled  child,  and  the  Lions  Club  announced  he  could  have  anything  he 
wanted  for  Christmas.  “What  do  you  want,  Dickie?”  A short  pause, 
then,  “I  think  I should  like  a jacknife.”  “But  Dickie,  a jacknife  isn’t  very 
much,  and  you  can  have  anything  you  want.”  Another  pause,  and  “Well, 
that’s  all  I want,  just  a jacknife.”  The  jacknife  was  forthcoming,  and  a 
year’s  subscription  to  the  Readers  Digest  in  braille ; but  the  episode  recalls 
to  mind  that  life  does  not  always  consist  of  the  abundance  of  things  that 
we  possess. 


FURTHERING  THE  HOME  INDUSTRIES 

While  nearly  all  of  the  blind  persons  visited  by  the  teachers  have 
been  encouraged  to  adventure  in  handskills,  400  ( 153  men  and  247  women) 
have  consigned  work  to  our  home  industries.  The  past  twelve  months 
these  products  have  been  displayed  at  245  sales,  and  $32,972.35  has  been 
grossed.  As  usual,  we  have  arranged  for  Christmas  sales  of  a week’s 
duration  in  Bridgeport,  Hartford,  and  New  Haven.  Bridgeport,  always 
a banner  sales  town,  headed  the  list  with  receipts  of  $1 173.75  ; New  Haven 
$889.15;  Hartford  $584.80. 

The  State  Park  and  Forest  Commission  has  extended  display  and 
selling  privileges  to  the  Board  at  Hammonassett  and  Rocky  Neck  the  past 
summer,  and  a booth  has  been  operated  at  each  park  by  a blind  college 
student. 

Forty-eight  men  and  seventy-two  blind  women  have  sold  14,533  box 
assortments  of  greeting  cards  at  a net  profit  of  about  $8000. 

HOSPITAL  AND  MEDICAL  EXPENSES 

The  Board  has  expended  $14,569.28  for  hospital  and  medical  ex- 
penses in  twelve  months.  This  has  included  $2,736.75  for  examinations 
by  specialists.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-six  dollars  have  been  expended 
for  artificial  eyes:  $402.81  for  prescriptions;  $190.95  for  hearing  aids  and 
batteries;  $233.50  for  dental  care.  Prevention  of  blindness  service  has 
been  extended  to  177  adults  and  415  children  (total  592).  One  thousand, 
three  hundred  and  fifty-six  calls  have  been  made  by  workers  in  affording 
this  service. 
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THE  BLIND  EXPRESS  CONCERN 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  State  Government  Organization, 
made  public  in  February,  has  caused  interested  concern  and  questioning 
among  the  blind  of  the  state  because  of  the  provision  in  the  report  which 
advocated  the  transfer  of  the  functions  of  the  Board  to  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  It  has  seemed  to  be  the  feeling  of  many  blind  persons  that 
the  considerate  men  who  sat  in  the  General  Assembly  of  1893  acted  most 
wisely  in  their  behalf  when  they  said: 

‘‘Let  us  give  the  blind  a preferred  position  because  of  their  heavy 
handicap — a special  board  with  the  Governor  as  chairman  and  the 
Chief  Justice  as  vice-chairman,  and  let  this  board  have  wide,  inclusive 
functions.” 

This  was  nearly  sixty  years  ago.  and  that  is  the  way  it  has  been 
since  then.  The  blind  people  seem  to  have  regarded  it  as  a happy  ar- 
rangement ; and  have  professed  that  it  has  given  them  a feeling  of  se- 
curity in  the  belief  that  they  have  had  a special  place  to  go  to  in  case  of 
emergency,  uncertainty  or  misfortune.  But  all  would  be  different  if  the 
recommendations  of  the  Organization  Committee  were  adopted — the 
Board  would  be  abolished ; its  special  functions  would  be  exercised  by 
the  education  Commissioner ; and  the  special  provisions  and  attention 
which  the  General  Assembly  of  1893  provided  for,  would  be  submerged 
in  the  routine  and  inattention  of  a large  department.  Not  a few  of  the 
2701  blind  persons  in  the  state  expressed  deep  concern  at  what  seemed  to 
threaten  their  future  well-being  Accordingly,  a committee  of  twelve  was 
raised  and  Rev.  Robert  J.  Shea,  a member  of  the  Board,  and  a blind  rep- 
resentative of  the  committee,  appeared  in  protest  at  the  public  hearing. 

JUDGE  MALTBIE  RETIRES 

Miss  Feuchtwanger  and  the  Executive  Secretary  represented  the 
Board  at  the  testimonial  dinner  given  in  honor  of  Judge  William  M. 
Maltbie  at  the  Hartford  Club,  March  9.  The  occasion  marked  the  retire- 
ment of  Judge  Maltbie  from  the  Supreme  Court  Bench  of  Connecticut. 
In  pursuance  of  the  statutory  requirements,  Judge  Maltbie  has  officiated, 
during  his  service  on  the  bench,  as  vice-chairman  of  this  Board.  It  has 
been  our  privilege  to  consult  him  not  infrequently  about  matters  per- 
taining to  the  Board  and  the  welfare  of  blind  persons,  and  invariably  his 
attitude  has  been  one  of  friendly  welcome,  kindly  understanding  and  a 
purpose  to  find  a way  to  accomplish  good  ends  with  safety  and  dispatch. 

It  is  significant,  we  believe,  that  we  can  close  this  report  with  the 
word  that  the  Board  has  rendered  service  during  the  twelve  months  under 
review  to  65  percent  of  all  the  blind  of  the  state. 


